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ARE  YOU  SATISFIED 
WITflAZOACREdtOP 
FROM  AW  FARM? 


YOU  know  it  costs  as  much  in  time,  labor,  seed  and  implements 
to  raise  a  poor  crop  as  it  does  to  raise  a  good  one.  You  know 
also  that  unless  your  land  is  kept  constantly  supplied  with  lime, 
nitrogen  and  phosphates  and  the  ingredients  of  barnyard  manure  it 
becomes  worn  out  and  loses  its  fertility. 

You  know  further  that  it  costs  more,  and  trebles  your  labor,  to 
spread  manure  by  hand  than  it  does  to  use  a  well-made  manure  spreader. 

Ma^-be  you  don't  know  that  one  load  of  manure  evenly  spread  by 
a  mechanical  spreader  is  worth  four  loads  scattered  by  hand — 

And  that  your  crop,  whether  rotation  or  continuous,  will  be 
increased  from  20  to  40  per  cent  if  you  use  an 

I.  H.  C.  Manure  Spreader 

Made  in  three  styles  as  follows: 

The  Corn  King,  Return -Apron  Spreader. 

The  Kemp  20th  Century,  Return-Apron  Spreader, 

The  Cloverleaf,  Endless-Apron  Spreader. 

I.  H.  C.  s;) readers  are  made  of  the  best  material — wood  and  steel. 
They  have  powerful  steel  frames  and  steel-bound  boxes,  which  damp 
manure  cannot  rot. 

I.  H.  C.  spreaders  are  easily  drawn.  They  can  be  adjusted  to 
spread  a  thin  or  heavy  coat  with  equal  evenness. 

I.  H.  C.  spreaders  are  so  simple  in  operation  that  a  boy  can  do  the 
work  which  used  to  require  a  strong  man. 

An  I.  H.  C.  spreader  will  save  in  time  and  labor  more  than 
enough  to  pay  for  itself  in  one  season. 

Your  increased  income  from  better  crops  will  be  clear  profit. 

Scientific  experiment  has  proved  that  this  profit  will  vary  from 
$4.00  to  $20.00  per  acre. 

You  cannot  afford  to  be  a  half-crop  farmer  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  5'^ou  should  be  one. 

An  I.  H.  C.  spreader  will  give  you  the  full  return  from  3^our  land, 
whatever  the  si^e  of  your  farm. 

Call  on  our  agent  in  your  town  and  talk  the  spreader  over  with  him, 
or  address  us  directly  for  catalogue  and  other  information. 


INTERNATIOKAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

CHICAGO.  u"s.  A. 


I H  C  LINE 


LOOK  FOR  THE  I.  H.  C.  TRADE  MURK.    IT  IS  A  SEAL  OF  EXCELLENCE  AHO  A  GUARANTEE  OF  QUALITY : 
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Season  1909-10 

To  Those  Who  Neglected  to  Learn  to  Dance: 

Prof.  W.  J.  Rader's 

Academies  of  Dancing 

Will  organize  beginners  classes  as  follows: 

High  St.  Academy 

1991/2  S.  HIGH  ST. 

Phones:  Auto  3156;  Bell  5877 

Will  organize  a  beginners'  class  Friday 
evening,  May   6tli,   7:30  o'clock. 

Neil  Ave.  Academy 

617  NEIL  AVE. 

Phones:  Auto  4131;  Bell  6189 

Will  organize  a  beginners'  class  Tues- 
day evening,  May  3rd,  7:30  o'clock, 
o  'clock. 

New  Oak  St.  Academy 

827  OAK  ST. 

Phones:  Auto  1431;  Bell  6189 

The  Academy  .has  been  rearranged  for 
functions  of  all  sizes  and  is  complete 
in  every  respect. 

TUITION. 

Gentlemen,  per  term  of  10  lessons  $4.00 
Ladies,  per  term  of  10  lessons...  3.00 
Private  lessons,  $1.00  perlesson; 

six  lessons    5.00 

Private  lessons  can  be  had  afternoons 
or  evenings. 

Tuition  can  be  paid  $1.00  per  week 
until  paid.  The  Waltz,  Two-Step,  Three- 
Step,  Columbus  Minuet  and  Rye  Waltz 
taught  in  one  term. 


Summer  Pavilion 

Located  on  Neil  Ave.,  between  Good- 
ale  St.  and  Poplar  Ave.  Open  Tuesday, 
Friday  and  Saturday  evenings. 

Operated  on  Summer  plan. 


Academies  and  Pavilion  can  be  secured  for  pri- 
vate parties,  clubs  dances,  Fraternity  hops,  etc. 
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Meat  and  Its  Uses 

By  Prof.  C.  S.  Plumb 


During  the  past  year  uniisnal  interest 
has  been  taken  in  the  subject  of  meats. 
Present  high  prices  of  things  in  general 
have  especially  subjected  the  cost  of 
meats  to  much  unfavorable  criticism. 
Much  of  this  adverse  comment  is  un- 
justifiable. AYhile  it  is  true  that  the 
prices  on  pork  have  passed  to  hitherto 
unknown  heights,  this  was  largely  due 
to  an  actual  shortage  of  hogs  in  this 
country.  At  the  present  writing  we 
are  about  3,000,000  head  short  of  the 
normal  supply.  In  a  more  or  less  de- 
gree the  same  applies  to  cattle  and 
sheep.  A  recent  bulletin  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  Statistics  at  "Washington  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  while  the 
population  of  the  United  States  has  in- 
creased about  12,000,000  in  the  past  ten 
years,  there  has  been  a  serious  decline 
in  our  food  animals.  According  to  the 
figures,  ten  years  ago  we  had  about  2.3 
food  animals  to  each  inhabitant  of  the 
United  States,  while  at  present  we  have 
1.9.  Certainly  all  persons  who  have  fol- 
lowed the  trend  of  the  important  stock 
yards,  know  that  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness for  the  past  year  or  two  has  per- 
ceptibly declined. 

In  these  days  of  high  values,  it  be- 
hooves the  purchaser  of  meats  to  know 
more  of  what  he  is  about  in  making  his 
market  selection.  Too  many  men  are 
like  a  gentleman  the  writer  was  riding 
with  one  day,  who  drove  up  in  front  of 


a  country  butcher  shop,  and  called  to 
the  proprietor  to  bring  him  out  a  ten- 
cent  steak.  To  him  a  steak  was  a  steak, 
but  it  was  a  poor  apology  for  one  that 
was  delivered  into  the  buggy,  even  in 
those  days  of  low  values. 

The  average  person  knows  but  little 
about  meat,  and  many  do  not  know  the 
difference  between  veal  and  beef  or 
mutton  and  pork.  Only  a  few  days 
ago,  at  a  fine  grill  room  in  one  of 
Ohio's  prosperous  cities,  I  was  a  guest 
of  a  gentleman  at  dinner.  The  menu 
card  listed  beef  and  veal,  and  I  ordered 
the  latter.  I  was  served  with  a  choice 
piece  of  roast  pork.  I  called  the  waiter 
and  quietly  asked  him  if  they  were 
serving  pork  that  day.  to  which  he  re- 
plied they  were  not.  The  fact  of  it  is, 
many  people  do  not  know  whether  they 
are  eating  veal  or  pork. 

If  one  goes  into  the  city  markets, 
such  as  Columbus  has.  he  will  find  large 
displays  of  meats.  Most  of  this  is  of 
inferior  grade,  cut  into  thin  steaks  or 
other  cuts,  such  as  really  further  re- 
duces its  value.  Steaks  less  than  one- 
half  inch  thick  are  common  in  market. 
These  are  usually  fried  hard  and  served 
tough  and  indigestible.  It  is  imfortrm- 
ate  that  so  much  meat  is  sold  in  such  im- 
proper form,  and  that  it  should  be  so 
injured  in  the  cooking.  Yet  the  average 
family,  restaurant  and  hotel  makes  a  bad 
mess  of  it  in  buying  and  cooking  meat. 
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The  writer  does  not  want  any  fiirther 
evidence  than  his  own  personal  experi- 
ence in  dining  under  a  wide  range  of 
conditons. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  said  in  these 
days  of  the  importance  of  buying  the 
cheaper  cuts,  for  they  contain  as  much 
and  even  more  nutriment  than  the 
higher  priced  cuts.  Where  are  the  high 
and  low  priced  cuts  of  meat  found? 
Without  going  into  too  much  detail, 


ber,  but  much  in  demand  by  good  meat 
judges.  From  the  sixth  to  the  twelfth 
rib,  along  the  top  of  the  back,  is  found 
the  prime  of  rib  roast,  the  choicest  cut 
usually  served  as  a  roast  from  beef. 
These  cuts,  the  porterhouse  and  rib,  are 
expensive,  and  waste  badly  in  table  ser- 
vice on  account  of  the  bone  and  fat 
which  are  inedible,  but  these  meats  are 
very  much  in  demand  on  account  of 
their  tender  fiber  and  choice  quality. 


Porter  House  Steak 


the  more  tender  and  valuable  cuts 
come  from  the  wider  part  of  the  back 
among  the  little  used  muscles.  Here 
the  cellular  structure  is  shorter,  more 
delicate,  with  fat  cells  or  particles  more 
or  less  freely  distributed  according  to 
the  degree  of  fatness  of  the  animal. 
Along  the  middle  of  the  back  and  be- 
tween the  hips,  over  the  ribs,  we  find 
the  choicest  flavored  meat,  while  the 
tenderloin  muscle  lying  below  some  of 
these  ribs,  furnishes  the  tenderest  but 
not  best  flavored  meat.  Here  are  cut 
the  porterhouse  steaks,  limited  in  num- 


In  a  good  market,  porterhouse  brings 
about  25  cents  a  pound  today,  and 
prime  of  rib,  18  to  20  cents. 

The  cheaper  cuts  are  found  in  the 
hind  quarters,  about  the  rump  and  the 
thigh,  and  about  the  siioulder,  necii  and 
brisket,  and  along  the  belly.  Tlie  thick 
muscle  of  the  thigh,  known  as  the  round 
in  beef,  ham  with  pork,  or  leg  of  mut- 
ton with  sheep,  contains  a  large  per 
cent,  of  nutriment,  with  comparatively 
small  waste.  A  round  steak,  in  fact, 
has  but  very  little  waste.  However,  this 
part,  which  consists  of  constantly  used 
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heavy  muscles  in  the  animal,  is  larger 
and  coarser  in  fiber,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  lacks  the  quality  of  the  best  rib 
or  back  cuts.  While  the  porterhouse 
steak  should  be  broiled  to  be  at  its  best, 
the  round  is  usually  fried,  and  being 
cut  through  as  a  rule  is  tough  and  too 


be  more  frequently  cooked.  A  pot 
roast  lacks  the  fineness  of  fiber  and 
quality  of  a  prime  of  rib  roast,  but 
when  from  a  well  fattened  steer  it  be- 
comes ver}^  satisfying  to  any  reason- 
able man  if  well  cooked.  Such  a  roast 
may  contain  almost  no  waste,  and  may 


Round  Steak 


often  unpalatable  from  its  lack  of  fat 
cells  among  the  lean  tissue.  Eound 
steaks  may  be  rolled  with  bread  crumbs 
for  stuffing,  and  roasted  or  baked  in  the 
oven  to  make  a  much  more  tender  and 
palatable  dish  than  fried  steak.  Yet 
but  few  are  prepared  this  Avay.  From 
the  rump  are  obtained  cheap  and  valu- 
able cuts,  that  are  cooked  in  pots  or  in 
the  oven  as  pot  roasts.    These  should 


be  bought  for  12  to  15  cents  a  pound. 
Shoulder  pieces  for  pot  roasts  are  a 
trifle  cheaper,  as  they  contain  some 
waste  from  the  bone,  and  are  not  so 
thick  and  desirable  in  thick  muscle. 
The  neck  and  brisket  pieces  are  used 
for  stewing  or  boiling,  the  brisket  also 
serving  a  good  purpose  with  cattle  as 
corned  beef.  The  thin  cuts  along  the 
(Continued  on  page  11.) 
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The  Future  for  Cattle  in  Ohio 

By  H.  M.  Brown 


The  cattle  industry  of  this  state,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  has  waned 
greatly  in  the  past  three  decades  and, 
for  all  that,  so  has  the  same  industry 
throughout  the  whole  country,  when 
speaking  strictly  of  farming  sections. 

Of  course  it  did  not  pay,  directly,  as 
well  as  some  other  things,  else  it  would 
not  be  so. 

No  use  to  argue  that  it  was  a  mistake 
to  quit  raising  beef  in  such  large  quan- 
tities as  formerly,  for  with  the  enlight- 
enment at  hand,  it  really  was  not. 

Farmers  could  not  afford  to  do  it,  be- 
cause with  the  prices  current  it  was,  in 
the  main  a  loosing  business  as  compared 
to  some  other  lines  available  to  the 
farmer  with  his  vast  stores  of  fertility. 

Yet,  it  has  turned  out  that  a  farmer 
'can  feed  cattle  at  a  loss  and  still  make 
money  at  it. 

Witness  the  old  life-long  cattle  raiser 
who,  in  each  instance,  will  be  found 
well  to  do,  provided  he  has  exercised  a 
reasonable  degree  of  prudence  in  busi- 
ness and  has  been  judicious  in  the  selec- 
tion of  his  breeding  stock. 

If,  perchance,  corn  is  worth  sixty-five 
cents  per  bushel  and  the  cattle  fed  only 
pay  fifty  cents  for  the  corn,  the  feeder 
has  yet  a  profit  on  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing the  feed  and,  moreover,  has  sold  his 
crop  in  a  market  from  whence  he  will 
draw  large  dividends,  in  the  form  of  in- 
creased dividends,  year  after  year.  And 
is  it  not  the  only  way  of  disposing  of 
the  crops  through  which  the  farmer  is 
not  slowly  but  surely  impoverishing 
himself,  as  is  easy  of  demonstration  on 
any  strictly  grain  farm  to  be  found  any- 
where throughout  this  broad  land? 

Raising  cattle  was  a  good  thing  to  do 
always,  but  it  has  become  a  fixed  and 


acknowledged  fact  only  recently  when 
it  was  demonstrated  that  the  lands  of 
this  state  are  rapidly  falling  off  in  pro- 
duction because  of  the  tendency  to  cur- 
tail live  stock  husbandry. 

It  took  years  to  show  it  up,  but  it  is 
now  unmistakable  and  something  must 
be  done  to  recoup. 

Fortunately,  for  the  strictly  agricul- 
tural localities,  a  mighty  change  has 
taken  place.  The  great  ranches  of  the 
Northwest,  West  and  Southwest,  in 
large  degree,  are  rapidly  liquidating  for 
the  last  time,  on  account,  mainly,  of  the 
encroachments  of  the  permanent  settlers 
and  consequent  difficulty  of  getting  free 
range,  free  water  and  immunity  from 
unpleasant  controversy  regarding  con- 
tended rights  that  hitherto  were  free 
for  the  taking. 

Teachers  of  agriculture  the  country 
over  with  one  universal  accord  exort  us, 
with  furious  earnestness,  the  imperative 
necessity  for  raising  more  live  stock  for 
the  salvation  of  the  land  and,  to  their 
credit  it  be  said,  that  the  conditions 
now  confronting  us  have  amply  borne 
them  out  in  the  stand  they  have  for  so 
long  maintained. 

There  is  no  longer  any  doubt ;  it  must 
be  done  and  every  good  citizen  of  this 
splendid  country,  with  the  means 
in  hand,  should  with  patriotic  zeal  go  to 
work  with  might  and  main  to  do  his 
duty  as  it  is  plainly  pointed  out. 

Consumption  has  well  nigh  overtaken 
production  and  the  latter  is  alarmingly 
handicapped  in  the  race  by  reason  of 
failing  inherent  resources,  while  the  for- 
mer is  gathering  fearful  added  mo- 
mentum every  day  we  live. 

Consumption  of  the  meat  products  of 
the  farm  is  such  a  growing  healthy 
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monster  that  no  one  need  fear  anything" 
like  a  great  surplus  ever  again  in  nor- 
mal times. 

Even  though  panics  may  sometimes 
overtake  us,  the  business  world  is  learn- 
ing so  well  how  to  handle  them  that 
they  are  becoming  shorter  and  shorter 
in  duration  each  recurring  visitation 
that  we  may  hope  they  will  soon  cease 
to  menace  the  country  for  any  consid- 
erable period  of  time. 

The  business  of  live  stock  farming 
should  be  and  is  the  safest,  most  pleas- 
urable and  most  promising  avocation  of 
them  all  and  the  world  has  begun  to 
concede  the  fact. 

Cattle  hus'bandry  is  now  a  going  con- 
cern, and  we  have  every  reason  to  feel 


that  its  hardships  are  a  thing  of  the 
past. 

The  young  man  that  starts  now — 
with  good  stock,  earnest  endeavor  and 
judgment,  will  have  nothing  in  the  fu- 
ture to  fear. 

The  generations  that  have  gone  be- 
fore had  much  to  discourage  them  and. 
at  times,  the  way  was  dark  and  doubt- 
ful, but  on  the  whole  they  did  well  and 
have  testified  to  the  advantages  of  cat- 
tle raising  even  under  the  most  adverse 
circumstances. 

With  most  of  the  barriers  removed 
and  an  ever  increasing  and  insistent  de- 
mand I  can  see  naught  but  prosperity 
awaiting  the  energetic  cattle  raising 
farmer  of  the  future. 


Meat  and  Its  Uses 

(Continued  from  page  9.) 


sides  are  used  for  stews  and  corning 
and  may  be  bought  very  cheap. 

One  cannot  blame  people  for  want- 
ing the  high  priced  cuts,  for  they  hold 
the  same  relative  place  in  meats  that 
cream  does  with  milk,  and  the  demand 
will  continue  for  them  so  long  as  our 
appetites  demand  the  choicer  morsels. 
.  Our  people  eat  too  much  pork  and 
not  enough  mutton.  Very  slowly  lamb 
and  mutton  is  meeting  with  favor  in 
America,  but  as  yet  these  meats  are  not 
popular.  In  Europe  they  are  favor- 
ites, especially  in  Great  Britain  and 
France,  where  mutton  is  very  common- 
ly served. 


The  real  unfortunate  part  of  the  use 
of  meats  in  America  is  the  ignorance 
among  the  people  as  to  the  proper 
methods  of  preparation.  AYe  need  in 
this  country  a  great  campaign  of  edu- 
cation among  the  people  on  the  cooking 
of  meats.  AYith  a  reasonable  degree 
of  intelligence  in  this  regard,  there 
would  be  far  more  pleasure  in  the  eat- 
ing, and  no  doubt  much  less  indiges- 
tion among  the  masses.  To  be  sure, 
many  will  think  this  statement  over- 
drawn, but  wide  experience  in  travel 
will  easily  demonstrate  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  imprejudiced. 
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The  Price  of  Meat— What  Governs  It? 

By  Louis  F.  Swift 


During  the  past  few  3^ears  farm  land 
has  appreciated  marvelously  in  value. 
Statistics  show,  that  farm  land  which 
could  be  purchased  ten  years  ago  for  fif- 
ty dollars  per  acre  noAV  commands  from 
one  hundred  to  two  hundred  dollars,  ac- 
cording to  the  productivity  of  the  soil 
and  the  proximity  to  large  cities.  This 
increase  in  the  value  of  land  has  enabled 
the  farmer  to  take  up  the  time-honored 
mortgage,  build  good  farmhouse  resi- 
dences, patronize  rural  telephones,  and 
the  more  progressive  and  wealthy  ele- 
ment to  use  automobiles  for  their  town 
trips.  A  perusal  of  the  pages  of  the 
agricultural  publications,  with  their  ad- 
vertisements of  gasoline  engines,  auto- 
mobiles and  all  kinds  of  labor-saving 
machinery,  verifies  the  evidence  of  pros- 
perity in  the  country,  as  these  adver- 
tisers do  not  spend  their  money  in  bar- 
ren fields.  The  extensive  range  terri- 
tory of  the  West  is  no  longer  the  scene 
of  the  round-up  of  herds  that  practic- 
ally^ were  self-supporting.  Instead  we 
find  the  fenced,  cultivated  fields  of  the 
homesteaders,  who  crops  the  virgin  soil 
without  proper  regard  for  rotation  of 
crops,  or,  through  scientific  fertilization, 
replacing  in  the  soil  the  fertility  taken 
therefrom  by  the  grain. 

Cost  of  Grain. 

The  cost  of  grain  is  dependent,  in  a 
large  measure,  upon  the  cost  of  land, 
adding  the  cost  of  labor  to  put  in  the 
crops,  tend  and  harvest  them.  Reports 
show  an  increasing  difficulty-  in  obtain- 
ing harvest  hands  at  the  proper  season 
of  the  year,  and  even  those  obtainable 
receive  a  greatly  increased  wage.  The 
Department  of  "Agriculture,  in  its  sta- 
tistical publications,  compiles  detailed 
information  showing  the  average  prices 


of  grain,  as  well  as  the  range  compared 
with  previous  years,  so  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  detail  the  figures.  The  scientific 
breeding  of  corn,  in  order  to  produce  a. 
maximum  yield  per  acre,  will  have  more 
and  more  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
agriculturist.  The  making  of  corn  sy- 
rup, corn  breakfast  foods,  and  the  many 
other  new  uses  for  corn  have  tended  to 
increase  the  demand  and,  consequently, 
the  price,  and  it  is  natural  for  the 
farmer  to  make  the  mistake  of  placing 
present  realization  ahead  of  future  ben- 
efit by  taking  the  high  cash  price  for 
corn  rather  than  feeding  it  to  live- 
stock. He  should  figure  that  at  least 
one-third  of  the  value  of  the  grain  fed 
to  live-stock  remains  on  the  farm,  in 
the  form  of  fertility  obtained  from  nat- 
ural fertilizer,  and  should  deduct  from 
the  selling  price  of  his  grain  this  per- 
centage, the  same  as  one  would  charge 
depreciation  and  "wear  and  tear"  on 
an  investment. 

A  realization  of  the  profitableness  in 
improving  the  breeds  of  live-stock  is 
shown  hy  the  activity  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Stations  and  the  con- 
tinual increase  in  entries  at  the  various 
live-stock  shows  and  State  fairs  held 
throughout  the  country.  This  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction,  as  it  costs  no 
more  to  care  for  and  feed — up  to  a  cer- 
tain point — a  well-bred  animal  than  it 
does  a  "scrub."  The  more  scientifically 
balanced  ration  will  yield  the  greater 
amount  of  meat  per  dollar  invested. 
The  Packer's  Profit. 

A  consideration  of  profit  from  a  finan- 
cial standpoint  is  one  proposition,  and 
the  profit  per  dollar  on  sales  is  another. 
The  directors  and  officers  of  a  corpora- 
tion are  responsible  to  their  stockhold- 
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ers  for  a  fair  return  on  the  investment, 
and  the  rate  of  earning  on  the  stock 
does  not  I'efleet  the  percentage  of  profit 
charged  on  the  business  conducted.  If 
R  corporation,  through  turning  its  cap- 
ital three  or  four  times,  is  enabled  to 
mnke  a  good  showing,  it  is  much  better 


1.  Hind  Shank— 
(Soup  Bone) 


5.  Flank 

6.  Plate- 

Brisket 
Corned  Beef 

7.  Brisket — 

Corned  Beef 
Beef  Stew 

10.  Fore  Shank— 
(Soup  Meat) 

DIAGRAM  SHOWING  THE  USUAL  C0M:\IERCIAL  CUTS  OF  BEEF. 
The  sections  numbered  4  and  8  (loin  and  rib),  comprising  only  26  per 
cent,  of  the  beef,  are  those  now  most  in  demand;  consequently  the  balance  (74 
per  cent.)  has  to  be  sold  at  a  correspondingly  lower  price  to  obtain  a  reason- 
able average  price  for  the  entire  beef. 


creased  supply  of  live-stock,  with  a  con- 
sequent decrease  in  volume,  would  nat- 
urally increase  the  percentage  of  profit. 
Remember  the  packer's  profit — as  far 
as  Swift  &  Company  is  concerned — 
during  1909  was  three  and  one-quarter 
per  cent. 


2.  Romid— 

(Round  Steaks) 

3.  Rump — • 

(Corned  Beef) 

4.  Loin — 
Tenderloin 
Steaks 

Sirloin  Roasts 

8.  Rib— (Roast  Beef) 

9.  Chuck- 
Boiling  Beef 
Pot  Roast 


for  all  concerned  than  the  realization  of 
one-half  or  one-fourth  as  great  a  per- 
centage of  profit  on  a  watered  capital 
three  or  four  times  as  large.  As  previ- 
ously stated.  Swift  &  Company  charged 
three  and  one-quarter  cents  on  each  dol- 
lar's worth  of  live-stock  purchased  and 
turned  into  meat  foods  or  by-products 
during  1909,  and  it  was  only  through 
economical  operation  and  a  small  mar- 
gin of  profit  on  a  large  volume  that  the 
j-ate  of  profit  was  this  small.    A  de- 


The  Retailer. 

The  retailer  does  business  under  a 
large  expense  for  rent  and  other  fixed 
charges,  and  most  of  them  could  han- 
dle a  larger  volume  of  business  without 
any  increase  in  these  fixed  charges,  with 
the  consequent  result  of  being  able  to 
do  business  on  a  smaller  percentage  of 
profit.  The  progressive  retailer  realizes 
this,  and  is  continually  advertising 
through  the  local  press  and  neighbor- 
hood circulars  to  increase  his  business 
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as  much  as  possible.  Meat  is  of  diiferent 
grades,  practically  the  same  classifica- 
tion governing  as  that  for  any  other 
commodity.  The  highest  quality,  on  ac- 
count of  the  scarcity  and  excessive  call, 
demands  the  highest  prices.  The  re- 
tailer naturally  buys  such  grades  and 
cuts  of  meat  as  he  feels  he  can  sell  to 
advantage  in  meeting  the  demand  of 
his  trade.  The  terms  by  which  the  dif- 
ferent grades  of  beef  are  usually  desig- 
nated are:  No.  1  grade,  choice  quality; 
No.  2  grade,  good  quality;  No.  3  grade, 
medium  quality.  I  should  say  that  fifty 
per  cent,  of  the  meat  at  present  mar- 
keted is  what  is  known  as  No.  3  grade, 
while  the  No.  1  grade  is  in  great  de- 
mand and  relatively  more  expensive. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  quality  of 
the  meat  should  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration when  comparing  prices  and  the 
cost  of  former  food  prices  with  those  of 
to-day.  The  extensive  demands  of  the 
consumer  for  the  highest  grades  of 
meat  and  the  choicest  cuts,  coupled 
with,  in  most  cases,  immediate  delivery, 
tend  to  greatly  increase  the  retailer's 
cost  of  doing  business. 

The  Consumer. 

The  majority  of  the  present  discussion 
regarding  prices  emanates  from  the 
city  residents,  where  the  population  is 
continually  increasing  without  a  cor- 
responding increase  of  farm  produc- 
tion. I  do  not  want  to  appear  in  the 
role  of  criticising  the  American  house- 
wife, but  in  figuring  the  cost  of  pres- 
ent-day living  she  should  analyze  her 
household  expenses  for  the  week  and 
see  if  there  is  not  too  much  waste  in 
lack  of  personal  attention  to  the  pur- 
chase of  supplies  and  providing  an  in- 
teresting variety  in  the  meat  dishes 
served  in  the  home.  Of  course  a  steak 
or  a  roast  or  beef  is  very  easily  cooked, 
and  there  is  not  much  question  about 


the  result ;  but  to  make  a  good  veal  pot- 
pie,  beef  stew,  a  properly  prepared  sir- 
loin butt  in  the  fireless  cooker  requires 
a  little  more  personal  attention,  but  the 
saving  in  first  cost  of  purchase  and  fuel 
used  in  cooking  will  more  than  repay 
the  time  and  attention  given  to  learn- 
ing the  proper  methods  for  doing  these 
things.  The  Europeans  do  this  to  per- 
fection. 

An  editorial  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 
of  February  1st,  commenting  on  a  state- 
ment made  by  Archbishop  Ireland,  says  i 
"Americans  do  not  know  how  to  save  in 
cooking,  and  what  they  do  cook  they 
don't  know  how  to  prepare  in  a  man- 
ner to  make  it  palatable  and  health-giv- 
ing." The  editorial  comment  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

Wise  words  from  a  wise  man.  The  art 
of  cooking  in  the  United  States  is,  rela- 
tively speaking,  a  primitive  affair. 
Compared  to  French  cooking,  it  is  as. 
a  string  quartet  to  a  full  orchestra.  It 
is  good  at  its  best,  but  its  range  is  nar- 
row. Good  cooking  is  an  illustration  of 
the  proverb  that  "necessity  is  the 
mother  of  invention."  The  American 
housewife  has  had  little  acquaintance 
of  late  years  with  that  stern  teacher. 
She  has  had  the  best  of  cuts  at  her 
command.  She  has  had  nothing  to  dis- 
guise or  dress  up.  So  she  has  despised 
all  those  variations  on  the  main  theme, 
to  use  our  musical  metaphor,  which 
make  cooking  in  Europe  so  full  of  stim- 
ulating variety.  The  result  is  a  para- 
dox. With  us  abundance  has  wrought 
scarcity ;  in  Europe  relative  scarcity  has 
brought  what  is  really  abundance.  If 
the  high  cost  of  living  should  awaken 
American  inventiveness  in  this  field,  it 
might  be  classified  as  a  blessing.  The 
waste  charged  by  Archbishop  Ireland  is 
a  serious  economic  drain,  to  say  nothing- 
of  its  social  effect.  People  of  small 
means  might  live  twice  as  well  as  they 
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do  if  they  cooked  as  they  cook  in 
France  or  Italy,  and  they  would  be  bet- 
ter nourished,  as  well  as  better  off  finan- 
cially. It  is  among  our  Avage  earners 
and  men  who  support  families  on  small 
salaries  that  the  need  for  better  cooking 
is  a  critical  need. 

This,  coming  from  a  man  who  is  a 
close  student  of  economcal  conditions 
as  they  exist  in  the  country  today,  gives 
a  very  practical  viewpoint  that  should 
be  given  serious  consideration  by  every 


housewife.  This  careful  attention  to 
household  detail  will  bring  wonderful 
results.  As  men  watch  carefully  the 
smallest  factors  of  their  business,  so  the 
woman  must  keep  a  careful  eye  upon 
household  expenses.  The  high  cost  of 
living  will  be  reduced  perceptibly  if  the 
housewives  will  use  care  and  ingenuity 
in  the  selection  and  cooking  of  meats 
and  vegetables.  This  phase  of  house- 
hold expenses  must  always  be  kept  in 
mind. — Leslie 's  Weekly. 
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Sanitary  Milk  Production 

By  Richard  Faxon 


"We  can  live  without  reading;  we  can 

live  without  books; 
But  civilized  man  cannot  live  without 

cooks. 

We  can  live  without  vegetables;  we 

can  live  without  silk ; 
But  the  great  human  race  cannot  live 

without  milk." 

The  production  of  milk  to  supply  the 
demands  of  our  great  centers  of  popu- 
lation has  grown  rapidly.  It  has  be- 
come the  most  important  item  of  all  on 
the  list  of  food  materials.  It  offers 
splendid  opportunities  for  the  exercise 
of  judgment  and  executive  abilities  in 
the  management  of  a  dairy  herd  and 
the  subsequent  distribution  of  the  pro- 
duct. The  public  is  awake  to  the  fact 
that  it  has  not  been  securing  milk  as 
clean  as  other  foods  and  it  will  demand 
that  it  gets  it,  and  the  dairyman  who  is 
really  to  meet  this  demand  will  reap 
his  reward.  Milk  is  sure  to  advance  in 
price  to  a  point  where  dairying  will  pay 
better  than  any  other  line  of  farming. 
In  parts  of  Europe  the  cow  is  holding 
possession  of  the  land  when  the  price 
has  reached  a  point  that  has  driven  the 
steer,  sheep  and  pig  from  the  farm.  The 
cow  is  the  cheapest  producer  of  human 
food  or  our  domestic  animals.  We  do 
not  expect  to  see  the  steer  crowded  off 
the  earth,  but  we  do  expect  to  see  the 
dairy  cow  more  fully  recognized  as  the 
years  pass. 

Dairying  is  susceptible  of  an  almost 
unlimited  development  under  conditions 
of  dence  population.  In  the  first  place, 
dairy  cows  do  not  require  any  extensive 
pasture.  They  may  be  more  econom- 
ically kept  on  silage,  roots,  hay  and  soil- 
ing crops  fed  to  them  in  the  stable  or 


open  shed  with  the  addition  of  a  suit- 
able grain  ration.  The  acreage  required, 
therefore,  for  the  maintainance  of  dairy 
stock  is  not  a  serious  proposition,  partly 
for  the  reason  that  dairy  cows  are  able 
to  utilize  legumes  and  other  coarse  foods 
to  an  extent  which  is  possible  with  no 
other  animal. 

In  order  to  start  in  the  right  way  in 
the  dairy  business  or  to  improve  an  al- 
ready existing  herd,  it  is  necessary  to 
select  cows  with  reference  to  their  milk 
yielding  properties.  There  is  a  dairy 
type  as  well  as  a  beef  type  of  animal. 
It  differs  from  the  beef  type  in  that  the 
form  of  the  dairy  cow  is  in  general  that 
of  a  wedge,  the  body  being  deeper  be- 
hind than  in  front  with  a  large  capacity 
for  digestive  organs  and  milk  produc- 
tion. The  general  outlines  may  also 
be  angular  at  least  far  more  so  than  in 
the  beef  type.  Individuality,  however, 
is  the  kej^note  of  success  in  selecting 
dair,y  cows.  The  dairyman  does  not 
keep  his  cows  because  they  conform  to 
a  certain  tyj^e,  but  because  they  give 
milk,  and  the  only  reason  for  selecting 
the  improved  dairy  breeds  for  this  pur- 
pose is  that  a  larger  percentage  of 
these  animals  are  likely  to  be  good  milk- 
ers. In  choosing  a  breed  one  of  the  im- 
proved breeds  should  be  chosen.  The 
choice  will  depend  largely  upon  the 
farm's  location,  but  as  we  are  starting 
in  to  sell  whole  milk  a  breed  with  an 
abundant  milk  yield  is  required.  An- 
other factor  may  also  enter  into  the 
problem.  If  we  are  supplying  a  fancy 
trade  which  demands  a  milk  high  in  fat 
we  may  have  to  select  a  breed  giving  a 
richer  milk.  The  Holsteins  are  the  larg- 
est dairy  breed  in  the  United  States. 
One  of  its  chief  virtues  is  its  enormous 
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milk  productious.  Iii  that  poiut  it  is  su- 
perior to  all  other  breeds.  The  percent- 
age of  fat,  however,  is  somewhat  lower 
than  in  other  dairy  cows.  Ayrshires, 
have  had  so  far.  no  such  examples  of 
enormous  yields  as  we  find  in  the  Hol- 
steins,  Jerseys  and  Guernsey  breeds; 
but  the  average  milk  yield  from  these 
cows  is  as  great  as  any  other  breed. 
Guernsey's  are  well  adapted  to  climate 
of  moderate  severity.  Thej  give  milk 
of  high  fat  content  and  are  economical 
users  of  food  stufits.  Jerseys  are  per- 
haps better  known  than  any  other  breed 
of  dairy  animals  in  the  country''.  They 
yield  milk  of  high  per  cent,  of  fat.  They 
are  small  in  size  and  tend  to  be  delicate. 
From  these  four  breeds  probabh'  one 
can  be  chosen  to  fit  any  requirement. 
If  calves  are  required  which  can  be  fat- 
tened for  beef  however,  probably  the 
milking  Short  Horn  or  Red  Polled 
might  be  chosen.  From  these  brief  de- 
scriptions it  is  seen  that  the  Holsteins 
lend  themselves  best  to  the  production 
of  market  milk.  The  Ayrshires  may  be 
classed  between  the  Holsteins  and 
Island  breeds  and  are  somewhat  more 
hardy  than  the  Guernseys  and  Jerseys. 
Jerseys  and  Guernseys  can  be  kept  to 
satisfy  a  fancy  trade  requiring  a  milk 
rich  in  fat. 

After  a  choice  has  been  made  of  the 
breeds  which  best  fit  into  your  condi- 
tions, the  method  of  establishing  the 
herd  may  be  considered.  Two  methods 
may  be  employed,  according  to  the 
amount  of  capital  available.  For  one 
with  limited  capital  grade  cows  could 
be  purchased  which  could  be  graded 
up  by  means  of  a  pure  bred  bull.  Later 
a  few  pure  bred  cows  could  be  added 
and  a  pure  bred  herd  started  from 
them.  If  plenty  of  money  is  available 
all  pure  bred  stock  may  be  purchased 
at  the  outset,  which  would  greatly 
hasten  the  establishment  of  the  herd. 


The  next  imj^ortant  factor  in  milk  pro- 
duction to  be  considered  is  the  cow 
stable.  This  may  be  located  wherever 
convenient,  providing  it  is  not  so  near 
the  house  as  to  be  objectionable.  It 
should  be  located  so  that  it  can  be  well 
drained  and  so  that  the  surface  drain- 
age will  not  run  towards  the  house. 
The  cow  stable  may  be  the  first  story 
of  the  barn  or  a  one-story  building. 
The  two-story  barn  makes  a  warmer 
ceiling  and  gives  opportunity  for  a 
longer  ventilating  flue.  It  has  the  ob- 
jection, however,  that  there  is  more 
likelihood  of  dust  sifting  through  the 
floor  from  the  hay  and  straw  stored 
above.  The  great  objection  to  the  one- 
story  building  is  that  it  condenses  mois- 
ure.  which  freezes  in  cold  weather  and 
melts  the  first  mild  day  and  drips  on  to 
the  cows,  later  causing  the  ceiling  to 
mold  and  decay. 

The  stable  floor  should  be  made  of 
cement.  This  is  impervious  to  moisture 
and  insures  a  dry  stable  and  can  be 
easily  kept  clean.  The  mangers  should 
be  made  of  the  same  material  and  fin- 
ished with  a  smooth  surface  to  aid 
in  cleaning  them.  The  platform  for  the 
cows  to  stand  on  should  be  -1  feet  6 
inches  in  length ;  the  gutter  not  less 
than  14  inches  wide  and  8  inches  deep 
and  the  passage  back  of  the  cows  not 
less  than  4  inches  in  width.  The  pre- 
cautions taken  in  constructing  a  sani- 
tary dairy  barn  will  have  been  in  vain 
if  proper  care  is  not  taken  with  the 
stock.  The  cows  should  be  kept  in  a 
healthy  condition.  Any  tuberculosis  ani- 
mals should  of  course  be  done  away 
with.  The  cows  should  be  kept  clean 
and  furnished  plenty  of  bedding.  Be- 
fore milking,  the  udders  should  be 
wiped  with  a  damp  cloth,  as  this  has 
been  found  to  be  a  fruitful  source  of 
contamination.  In  fact,  contamination 
of  milk  usually  begins  with  the  act  of 
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milking.  If  the  udder  and  flanks  of  the 
cow  are  covered  with  dirt,  the  process 
of  milking  will  dislodge  a  greater  or 
less  amount  of  this  filth,  causing  it  to 
fall  into  the  pail.  The  amount  of  filth 
that  may  be  on  a  cow  will  depend  very 
much  upon  the  condition  of  the  stable 
yard,  and  the  floor,  gutter,  and  bed- 
ding of  the  stable.  As  to  the  amount 
of  filth  that  will  get  into  the  milk  and 
its  affect  on  the  product,  reports  from 
the  Illinois  Experiment  Station  and  the 
Storrs  Experiment  Station  are  here 
quoted :  ' '  Illinois — ' '  The  average  weight 
of  dirt  which  falls  from  muddy  udders 
»  during  milking  is  90  times  as  great  as 
that  which  falls  from  the  same  udders 
after  washing,  and  when  udders  are 
slightly  soiled  it  is  32  times  as  great." 
Storrs — "Wiping  the  flank  and  udder 
of  the  cow  with  a  damp  cloth  just  be- 
fore milking  is  a  very  efficient  method 
for  reducing  the  number  of  bacteria 
which  falls  into  the  milk  pail."  An 
average  of  13  experiments  at  the  Storrs 
Experiment  Station  showed  the  follow- 
ing results :  Bacteria  in  milk  from  un- 
wiped  udders,  per  cc  7058 ;  bacteria  in 
milk  from  wiped  udders,  per  cc  716. 
Decrease,  due  to  wiping,  6,342. 

The  advantage  of  cleanliness  in  dairy- 
ing are  shown  in  a  marked  degree  in  the 
above  results.  For  the  production  of 
sanitary  milk  cleanliness  must  be  faith- 
fully applied  all  along  the  line.  The 
gains  in  clean  milk  are  further  borne 
out  by  the  methods  employsd  in  milk- 
ing. Dry  milking  is  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  wet  milking  from  the  stand- 
point of  clean  milk.  The  milker  wets 
his  hands  by  milking  a  few  streams  over 
them  and  keeps  them  wet  by  repeating 
the  operation.  The  filth  on  the  udder 
will  ooze  out  under  and  through  the  fin- 
gers and  drip  into  the  pail.  We  too 
often  find  milkers  wearing  clothing  that 
has  done  duty  for  every  other  work 


about  the  farm.  Such  clothing  may 
contain  dirt  from  the  hog  pen,  the 
chicken  coop,  the  horse  born  or  the  swill 
barrel,  and  is  entirely  unfit  to  be  worn 
during  milking.  A  clean  white  milking 
suit  has  a  two-fold  effect.  It  will  not 
of  itself  contaminate  the  milk,  and  if 
the  milker  is  required  to  keep  such  a 
suit  clean  he  must  of  necessity  keep 
everything  with  which  he  comes  in 
contact  clean. 

After  the  milk  is  drawn  from  the 
udder  it  Should  not  sit  around  the  sta- 
ble or  elsewhere  until  the  animal  heat 
is  removed.  It  should  be  at  once  run 
over  an  aerator,  and  cooled  down  to  as 
low  a  point  as  possible  or  put  into  cans 
and  set  in  pools  of  cold  water  and  oc- 
casionally 'agitated,  until  as  cool  as  the 
water  and  shipped  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture, as  soon  as  possible  to  the  distrib- 
utor. There  should  be  on  every  dairy 
farm  a  neat,  clean  milk  house,  where 
cooling  should  be  done  and  where  the 
milk  should  be  kept  while  it  remains  in 
the  hands  of  the  producer.  This  house 
should  be  located  away  from  the  build- 
ings where  the  air  will  be  pure  and 
should  be  used  for  milk  and  milk  only, 
and  lalways  be  kept  clean. 

Many  epidemics  of  infectious  diseases 
have  been  traced  to  the  milkers  in  dairy 
herds.  The  dangers  of  contamination  of 
the  milk  supply  through  diseased  cattle 
are  just  ibeginning  to  be  appreciated. 
The  water  supply  of  the  dairy  farm  is 
a  most  important  factor  in  producing 
sanitary  milk.  Without  pure  water, 
clean  milk  is  impossible.  The  methods 
employed  by  the  dairyman  are  twice  as 
important  as  the  tools  with  which  he 
works.  If  he  is  naturally  clean  in  his 
habits,  a  little  instruction  will  enable 
him  to  do  satisfactory  work ;  but  if  his 
disposition  is  toward  uncleanliness  no 
amount  of  instruction  or  police  regula- 
tion will  change  his  methods.   The  tools 
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with  which  a  iman  works  can  only  to  a 
certain  extent  determine  the  finesness  of 
his  results.  As  poor  work  can  be  done 
with  good  tools  and  good  results  are 
sometimes  obtained  with  a  poor  equip- 
ment, lu  shipping  milk  to  the  city  ex- 
posed to  unfavorable  temperatures,  de- 
lays in  transit,  careless  'handling  by  em- 
ployees, and  delivery  in  unfit  condition 
should  be  guarded  against. 

A.  D.  Melvin  has  classified  the  milk 
supply  of  a  city  as  certified,  inspected 
and  pasteurized  milk.  The  use  of  the 
term  "certified  milk"  should  be  lim- 
ited to  milk  produced  at  dairies  sub- 
jected to  periodic  inspection  and  the 
products  of  which  are  su'bjected  to 
frequent  anaysis.  The  cows  producing 
such  milk  should  be  properly  fed  and 
watered,  free  from  tuberculosis,  as 
shown  by  the  tuberculin  1;est,  and  from 
all  other  communicable  diseases,  and 
from  all  diseases  and  conditions  what- 
soever likely  to  deteriorate  the  milk. 
They  are  to  be  housed  in  clean  stables, 
properly  ventilated,  and  kept  clean. 
All  those  who  come  in  contact  with 
the  milk  must  exercise  scrupulous 
cleanliness  and  such  persons  must  not 
harbor  the  germs  of  tj^hoid  fever,  tu- 
berculosis, diphtheria  and  other  infec- 
tions liable  to  be  conveyed  by  the  milk. 
Milk  must  be  drawn  under  all  precau- 
tions necessary  to  avoid  infection,  and 
be  immediately  strained  and  cooled, 
packed  in  sterilized  bottles,  and  kept  at 
a  temperature  not  exceeding  50  degrees 
F.  until  delivered  to  the  consumer. 
Pure  water  as  determined  by  chemical 
and  bacteriological  examination  is  to 
be  provided  for  use  throughout  the 
dairy  farm  and  dairy.  Certified  milk 
should  not  contain  more  than  10,000 
bacteria  per  cc,  and  should  not  be  more 
than  12  hours  old  when  delivered.  Such 
milk,  of  course,  cannot  be  produced  by 
ever.v  farmer,  but  an  expensive  equip- 


ment and  stable  is  not  a  necessity  in 
the  production  of  pure  milk.  It  must, 
however,  be  well  lighted,  ventilated  and 
be  kept  in  a  sanitary  condition. 

Class  2,  or  inspected  milk,  is  to  be 
clean,  raw  milk  from  healthy  cows,  as 
determined  by  the  tuberculin  test  and 
veterinary  physical  examination ;  the 
cows  to  be  housed,  fed  and  milked 
under  good  condition.  Dairymen  must 
use  clean  methods  and  pure  water.  Bac- 
terial count  must  not  exceed  100,000 
per  cc.  Milk  to  be  delivered  in  steril- 
ized containers,  and  is  to  be  kept  at  a 
temperature  not  exceeding  50  degrees 
F.  until  it  reaches  the  consumer.  There 
should  be  no  lower  class  than  this,  as 
it  should  be  possible  for  all  dairymen 
to  comply  with  the  very  reasonable  re- 
quirements. Such  is  not  the  case,  how- 
ever. Class  3  is  pasteurized  milk.  This 
includes  all  milk  from  dairies  not  able 
to  comply  with  the  requirements  for 
classes  land  2.  This  milk  is  to  be  clari- 
fied and  pasteurized  at  a  central  plant, 
either  of  private  or  public  enterprise, 
placed  in  sterilized  containers  and  de- 
livered to  the  consumer  at  a  tempera- 
ture not  to  exceed  50  degrees  F.  The 
advantage  of  pasteurization  is  that  it 
is  a  cheap  and  effective  means  of  pre- 
ventng  the  transmission  of  infectious 
diseases,  such  as  tuberculosis,  typhoid 
fever,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  etc., 
commonly  spread  by  milk.  It  also,  prob- 
ably by  destroying  bacteria,  increases 
the  keeping  qualities  of  the  milk  and  has 
a  favorable  influence  in  preventing  or 
ameliorating  the  severity  of  some  of  the 
intestinal  disorders  of  children  caused 
by  impure  milk.  Even  with  the  effi- 
cient inspection  system,  it  will  not  be 
possible  for  some  time  to  come  to  obtain 
a  sufficient  supply  of  wholesome  raw 
milk,  and  for  this  reason  pasteurization 
is  recommended  as  a  temporary  make- 
(Continued  on  page  23.) 
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Guernsey  Cattle 

By  H.  M.  Call 


The  native  home  of  the  Guermsey 
cattle  is  the  Island  of  Guernsey  in  the 
English  Channel,  where  the  breed  was 
originated  and  has  since  been  devel- 
oped. The  island  is  small  and  main- 
tains some  5000  head  of  cattle.  It  is  a 
very  healthful  place,  the  climate  being 
most  balmy  the  year  round.  The  cattle 
are  kept  in  small  herds  and  when  in 
pasture,  each  animal  is  tethered,  ob- 
taining the  greatest  possible  use  of  the 
pasture. 

The  foundation  of  the  breed  lay  in 
the  admixture  of  the  Little  Black  Brit- 
tany and  the  Large  Red  Normandy 
breeds  which  were  brought  from  the 
neighboring  coast  of  France.  To  the 
Normandy  breed  is  due  many  of  the 
present  characteristics  of  the  Guernsey. 
They  have  been  protected  at  home  for 
nearly  one  hundred  years  by  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  other  breeds  from  the 
island.  This  is  sufficient  proof  of  the 
purity  of  the  breed  and  has  assisted  in 
establishing  them  on  a  uniform  and 
high  basis. 

The  introduction  of  the  Guernsey  to 
America  dates  back  to  the  early  part  of 
the  last  century.  A  few  were  imported 
from  time  to  time,  but  it  has  only  been 
during  the  past  fifteen  years  that  the 
merits  of  the  breed  have  been  recog- 
nized. 

The  temperament  of  both  the  bulls 
and  cows  of  this  breed  is  quiet  and  uni- 
form. The  bulls  are  docile  and  the  cows 
have  been  handled  and  developed  on  the 
island  in  a  maner  that  would  indicate 
gentleness.  These  tracts  have  been  in- 
stilled into  the  animals  throughout  their 
development  by  their  island  owners. 
This  even  temperament  has  been  very 
conducive  to  the  adapability  of  the 


breed  to  the  various  climates  and  condi- 
ions  of  the  worl  dat  large.  The  one 
great  hindrance  of  their  widespread  in- 
troduction has  been  the  fact  that  the 
supply  is  quite  limited. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  the  Guern- 
sey is  her  economical  production  of  the 
highest  natural  colored  milk,  cream  and 
butter;  combined  with  these  there  is 
also  a  very  desirable  flavor.  In  these 
respects  they  have  excelled  and  proven 
themselves  superior  in  many  trials. 

While  the  Guernsey  is  preeminently 
a  Cream  and  butter  breed,  together  witli 
the  color,  flavor  and  large  amount 
which  she  is  able  to  produce,  has  placed 
her  as  a  favorite  to  the  choicest  trade 
in  milk  and  cream.  Because  of  the  fact 
the  breed  has  proven  itself  as  being  in 
the  front  rank  as  producers  of  the  high- 
est grade  of  dairy  products,  it  has  ap- 
pealed to  both  the  critical  and  pro- 
gressive dairymen. 

The  ability  of  the  Quernsey  to  pro- 
duce butter  fat  and  butter  at  a  low  cost 
demands  the  careful  attention  of  the 
dairymen.  At  the  New  York  Experi- 
ment Station,  where  several  of  the 
prominent  dairy  breeds  were  carefully 
tested,  the  results  showed  them  to  be 
the  most  economical  producers.  Not 
only  here  have  they  proven  themselves 
superior  in  this  respect,  but  in  many 
other  places. 

The  merits  of  the  Guernsey  cow  are 
fast  becoming  known,  especially  in  the 
dairy  sections  of  the  country,  where 
both  the  pure  bred  and  the  grade  are 
gaining  prefernce.  The  ability  of  the 
Guernsey  bull  to  stamp  the  desired 
characteristics  of  the  breed  on  his  off- 
spring makes  him  most  valuable  for  im- 
proving the  common  dairy  herd. 
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111  the  last  few  years  great  progress 
has  been  made  by  this  breed.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  39,500  registered 
animals,  the  larger  part  of  which  have 
been  placed  in  the  register  during  the 
last  ten  or  twelve  years. 

The  demand  for  the  Guernsey  has 
been  so  great  she  has  not  been  in  the 
hands  of  speculative  breeders.  It  is  the 
ordinary,  workable,  every-day  life  of 
the  dairy  farm  that  she  has  excelled  in. 
She  is  the  old  time  "yellow  and  white 
cow,  beautiful  in  appearance  among  the 
velvety  green  lawns  and  pastures,  im- 
parting in  the  midst  of  winter  the  high 
natural  golden  color  and  soft  flavor  of 
the  June  pasture  months." 


At  present  the  Guernseys  will  be 
found  largely  in  New  f]ngland.  through- 
out New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Penn- 
sylvania. In  Ohio,  Wisconsin  and  East- 
ern ^Minnesota  they  are  fast  gaining 
ground.  There  are  also  cpiite  a  num- 
ber scattered  throughout  Canada.  Cali- 
fornia, Virginia  and  some  of  the  South- 
ern states. 

Through  the  careful  and  pure  de- 
velopment of  the  breed  and  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  their  advancement  due  to 
their  true  merits,  there  appears  to  be 
a  great  future  before  them.  It  has 
been  truly  said  that  the  Guernseys  have 
but  to  be  tried  to  be  appreciated. 
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EDITORIAL 

The  cattle  industry  of  this  country  is 
one  of  great  magnitude.  It  is  almost 
beyond  our  imaginative  power  to  realize 
the  vastness  of  the  business.  By  means 
of  statistics  we  are  able  to  appreciate 
to  some  extent  the  situation. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  about 
47,279,000  head  of  cattle  in  the  United 
States  other  than  milch  cows,  there  be- 
ing aproximately  22,820,000  of  the  lat- 
ter. In  the  production  of  beef  cattle 
Ohio  ranks  fourteenth.  From  a  state 
point  of  view  in  importance  of  live 
stock  they  rank  as  follows:  Texas, 


Iowa,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Nebraska  and 
Montana.  However,  in  a  general  sense 
from  the  standpoint  of  meat  production, 
Iowa  is  the  great  live  stock  state. 

For  the  past  seventy  years  the  aver- 
age consumption  of  meat  in  the  United 
States  has  steadily  declined.  This  has 
been  due  largely  to  the  increase  in 
population  and  the  exportation.  These 
factors  have  been  instrumental  in  pro- 
ducing a  scarcity  and  consequently 
higher  prices  result.  Settlement  has 
gradually  invaded  the  Western  ranges, 
cutting  off  a  great  resource  in  cattle 
production.  The  free  grazing  land  has 
been  constantly  decreasing,  while  the 
population  has  been  steadily  increasing. 
The  corn  crop,  a  great  factor  in  the 
cattle  industr}^  is  likewise  not  keeping 
pace  with  the  needs  of  the  country  and 
consequently  the  farmers  are  not  able 
to  make  good  the  deficiency  in  the  num- 
ber of  Western  cattle. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  approx- 
imately 2,100,000  fewer  cattle  in  the 
United  States  than  a  year  ago.  Not 
only  has  this  been  the  situation  for  one 
year,  but  for  the  three  previous  years. 
The  result  of  this  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  cattle  has  been  somewhat  sudden 
and  recently  somewhat  painful.  In  the 
past  three  years  the  export,  which  rep- 
resents the  surplus,  has  fallen  off  near- 
ly one-half.  The  ranges  are  a  thing  of 
the  past,  and  the  Eastern  farms  where 
cattle  and  corn  are  raised  cannot  make 
up  the  deficiency.  As  the  surplus  de- 
creases the  price  of  cattle  advances, 
and  an  increased  production  to  lower  it 
seems  out  of  the  question,  for  the  old 
conditions  are  no  more. 

For  some  time  past  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  has  taken  place  concerning 
the  high  price  of  meat  products  and  the 
causes  which  have  been  influential  in 
bringing  them  about.  It  has  been  th-3 
all  important  subject  of  discussion  and 
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niauy  unkind  words  have  been  said  of 
those  who  were  trying  to  find  out  the 
real  cause  of  the  situation.  In  many 
cities  the  boycotting  of  the  butcher  was 
advocated  as  a  remedy  for  the  supposed 
evil  and  all  sorts  of  things  Avere  sup- 
posed to  be  the  cause. 

The  old  law  of  supply  and  demand 
still  seems  to  have  considerable  to  do 
in  establshing  prices  for  any  commodi- 
ty, whether  from  the  farm  or  from  the 
factory. 

One  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  situa- 
tion seems  to  lie  in  the  great  demand 
for  dairy  products.  This  has  induced 
the  farmers  to  raise  only  dairy  cattle 
and  what  calves  Avere  not  needed  for 
this  purpose  were  sold  to  the  butcher 
for  veal.  The  high  price  of  this  product 
was  also  a  great  inducement  along  this 
line.  It  seemed  like  folly  to  the  farm- 
ers to  refuse  ten  or  fifteen  dollars  for  a 
veal  calf  when  a  year  from  that  time  it 
would  undoubtedly  only  bring  twice 
that  amount. 

The  great  wave  of  agitation  over  ex- 
isting high  prices  is  lessening ;  with  the 
exception  of  meats,  other  products  have 
gradually  returned  to  normal.  The 
people  are  taking  a  more  sensible  and 
rational  view  of  the  situation.  Instead 
of  denouncing  those  who  were  trjdng  to 
solve  the  problem  they  are  beginning  to 
see  for  themselves  the  real  state  of  af- 
fairs as  they  now  exist. 


Dairying  is  one  of  the  great  phases 
of  agriculture  that  is  fast  gaining 
ground  and  great  emphasis  is  being 
placed  on  the  necessity  of  a  distinct 
dairy  animal,  one  that  will  use  food 
economically  in  the  production  of  high 
per  cent.  milk. 

There  are  at  present  several  breeds 
that  are  classed  as  typical  dairy  ani- 
mals, but  the  one  sought  by  the  dairy- 


men is  the  large  producer  of  rich  milk. 
This  is  also  the  aim  of  the  breeder, 
which  by  means  of  selection,  he  is 
striving  to  attain. 

The  dairymen  are  fast  realizing  the 
necessity  of  more  business-like  methods 
in  their  work.  In  order  to  obtain  the 
real  value  of  a  cow  an  accurate  account 
must  be  kept  of  what  she  consumes  and 
the  amount  and  quality  of  the  output. 
This  is  comparatively  little  work  and 
the  operations  are  very  simple,  but  the 
results  are  often  astonishing.  By  this 
means  the  "Star  Boarders"  are  re- 
moved from  the  herds  and  sent  to  the 
butcher,  where  they  rightly  belong. 

In  no  agricultural  pursuit  is  the 
necessity  of  business  methods  more  im- 
portant. It  is  a  money  proposition  and 
offers  a  great  opportunity  for  the  mak- 
ing or  losing  of  large  profits. 

The  growing  need  of  more  accurate 
methods  have  resulted  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  many  cow  testing  associations 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Al- 
though these  are  of  recent  origin  and 
are  as  yet  few  in  number,  they  are  fast 
gaining  ground,  are  proving  themselves 
to  be  efficient,  economical,  and  are 
awakening  the  farmers  to  the  latent 
possibilities  of  the  dairy  industry. 


Sanitary  Milk  Production 

(Continued  from  page  19.) 
shift  for  dealing  with  milk  of  doubtful 
quality.  Pasteurizaton  wU  not  take  the 
place  of  a  careful  and  adequate  inspec- 
tion system.  Such  inspection  systems 
should  eventually  obviate  the  necessity 
for  pasteurization,  but  this  cannot  be 
accomplished  until  the  consumer  is  Avill- 
ing  to  pay  the  increased  cost  of  pure 
milk,  not  until  the  producer  works  on 
a  higher  plane  than  the  average  do  at 
present. 
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NEWS  NOTES 


The  recent  appropriation  bill  which 
has  been  passed  by  the  House  looks 
good  for  the  Agricultural  College,  es- 
pecially the  Extension  department, 
which  received  $50,000,  as  compared 
with  $20,000  last  year.  The  Animal 
Husbandry  department  received  $10,000 
for  live  stock  and  maintenance,  which 
is  also  an  advance  from  last  year.  The 
addition  to  the  farm  and  the  $10,000 
for  a  poultry  department  were  not 
granted.  Although  this  is  far  from  all 
that  was  asked  for  and  is  really  needed, 
yet  in  comparison  with  the  appropria- 
tions of  the  other  colleges  the  Agricul- 
tural College  fares  well. 


Professors  Price,  Plumb  and  Erf  at- 
tended an  agricultural  meeting  on  April 
2nd  at  the  home  of  0.  C.  Barber,  Bar- 
berton,  Ohio.  Mr.  Barber  has  recently 
constructed  some  fine  new  buildings, 
the  most  extensive  of  which  is  his  dairy 
barn.  He  is  going  into  the  Guernsey 
business  on  a  large  scale,  his  aim  being 
to  build  up  a  herd  of  one  thousand 
head.  He  is  also  entering  into  the  poul- 
try business  on  quite  a  large  scale,  hav- 
ing constructed  a  poultry  house  1200 
feet  in  length. 


W.  C.  Lassiter,  who  has  been  con- 
nected Avith  the  Agronomy  department 
for  the  past  year,  has  gone  to  Arkansas, 
where  he  has  obtained  a  position  as  As- 
sistant Agronomist  at  the  Arkansas 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 


Richard  Faxon  and  L.  L.  Mowls  have 
completed  their  work  in  the  Agricul- 
tural College  and  have  left  until  June, 
when  they  return  to  receive  their  de- 
gree. 


Gr.  A.  Cleland,  a  former  graduate  of 
the  College  of  Arts,  who  has  been  tak- 
ing the  two-year  course  in  Agriculture, 
has  obtained  a  position  as  manager  of 
a  450  acre  farm,  200  acres  of  which  is 
devoted  to  fruit  growing,  for  E.  J. 
Riggs  of  Gallia  County.  Mr.  Riggs  is  a 
former  0.  S.  U.  graduate  and  is  now 
inspector  in  the  State  Dairy  and  Food 
Commission. 


In  a  recent  number  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Extension  Bulletin  there  appeared 
an  article  which  was  a  very  extensive 
treatise  on  the  ''Country  Schools  of 
Ohio,"  by  Professor  A.  B.  Graham,  Su- 
perintendent of  the  department. 


In  the  next  issue  of  the  Extension 
Bulletin  will  appear  an  article  on  the 
"House  and  Blow  Fly,"  by  Professor 
J.  S.  Hine.  The  subject  is  treated  with 
special  reference  to  the  spread  of  dis- 
ease by  these  insects. 


The  April  meeting  of  the  Agricultural 
Society  will  be  held  jointly  with  the 
Country  Life  Club.  The  societies  will 
be  addressed  by  Prof.  F.  R.  Marshall, 
his  subject  being  ''Four  Agricultural 
Colleges." 


The  past  winter  has  been  very  destruc- 
tive on  bees,  the  University  having  lost 
all  of  its  colonies.  Reports  from  various 
other  places  show  that  this  loss  has 
been  quite  general  throughout  the 
state. 


Prof.  C.  S.  Plumb  will  deliver  a  lec- 
ture before  the  East  Tennessee  Farm- 
ers' Convention,  to  be  held  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee  on  May  17  and  18. 
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Some  Farm  Conditions  in  Georgia 

By  W.  C.  Lassetter 


About  70  per  cent,  of  the  total  area 
of  Georgia  is  in  farms.  Of  these  farms 
87  per  cent,  are  operated  by  negroes. 
86  per  cent,  of  whom  are  renters.  This 
leaves  a  balance  of  only  14  per  cent,  of 
negro  farmers  who  own  their  farms. 
The  average  size  of  the  farms  has  de- 
creased very  much,  it  being  in  1909. 
117.5  acres,  while  in  1850  the  average 
size  Avas  about  400  acres. 

Cotton  may  be  said  to  be  the  money 
crop  of  Georgia,  the  state  being  second 
in  its  production.  Although  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  farmers  grow  sufficient 
corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  hay  for  their 
home  use.  cotton  is  the  crop  they  look 
to  pay  all  bills  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Conditions  at  the  close  of  the  war  and 
during  the  reconstruction  period  left 
the  rural  people  in  severe  straits.  Many 
who  had  been  land  owners  found  them- 
selves without  land  or  homes.  Others 
who  had  been  renters  had  nothing  to 
live  on  while  they  made  the  next  year's 
crop.  Since  cotton  was  the  only  crop 
of  any  value  which  could  be  turned  into 
cash,  they  had  no  source  of  income  dur- 
ing the  long  months  in  which  the  cot- 
ton was  being  planted,  cultivated  and 
harvested.  Such  conditions  resulted  in 
the  development  of  a  system  of  crop 
mortgaging  which  has  proved  to  be  the 
bane  of  the  South.  Tnder  this  system 
the  merchant  takes  a  mortgage  on  the 
renter  or  small  landowner's  crop  before 
it  is  even  planted  and  agrees  to  furnish 
him  with  the  absolute  necessities  of  life 
while  he  is  making  that  crop.  As  a  re- 
sult the  merchant  has  the  farmer  imme- 
diately in  his  power  where  he  can 
charge  him  most  any  price  he  likes  for 
his  goods  and  likewise  has  control  of 
the  former's  cotton  crop. 


In  these  and  other  ways  the  wily 
merchant  usually  sees  that  his  men  are 
left  in  such  condition  at  the  end  of  the 
year  that  they  will  have  to  mortgage 
their  crop  the  coming  year  in  order  to 
secure  provisions  while  making  that 
crop. 

These  merchants  will  take  a  mort- 
gage on  no  crop  other  than  cotton  and 
consequently  the  farmer  has  to  grow  it 
at  the  expense  of  his  home  crops,  such 
as  corn,  Avheat.  oats,  and  sweet  pota- 
toes. This  naturally  prevents  a  thor- 
ough system  of  crop  rotation  and  as  a 
result  of  the  continuous  growing  of  cot- 
ton year  after  year,  the  soil  rapidly  be- 
comes exhausted.  After  a  certain  stage 
of  exhaustion  has  been  reached  the  only 
thing  which  can  make  its  cultivation 
at  all  profitable  is  the  liberal  use  of 
commercial  fertilizers.  Again  the  farmer 
is  at  the  mercy  of  the  merchant  be- 
cause his  living  expenses  must  be  cut 
down  in  order  that  a  part  of  that  mort- 
gaged crop  can  go  to  pay  for  the  ferti- 
lizers required  to  make  it. 

A  striking  difference  lies  in  the 
amount  of  land  taken  care  of  by  one 
man  in  some  sections  of  the  South  com- 
pared to  the  man  in  the  North.  Over 
quite  an  area  of  the  South  one  man  can 
cultivate  only  20  to  25  acres,  while 
over  a  correspondingly  large  area  in 
the  North  and  Northwest  one  man  with 
one  hand  takes  care  of  160  acres.  Thus 
while  160  acres  of  cultivated  land  in 
the  South  must  support  six  families,  a 
like  amount  in  the  North  has  only  to 
support  two  famlies.  The  cause  of  this 
lies  in  the  more  intensive  system  of 
farming  necessary  to  produce  cotton 
as  compared  to  the  more  extensive  sys- 
tem to  which  other  crops  and  live  stock 
raising  are  adapted. 
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Soil  erosion  is  another  serious  factor 
which  a  large  number  of  Southern 
farmers  have  to  provide  against.  The 
man  there  who  runs  his  rows  down  a 
slight  incline  will  find  his  field  washed 
into  gullies  before  spring  is  past.  The 
rainfall  being  between  45  and  55  inches 
per  annum  and  the  soil  being  light  and 
open  with  an  impermeable  subsoil,  and 
low  in  lime  and  humus,  are  factors 
which  make  side-hill  erosion  quite  seri- 
ous. Much  of  the  fertility  of  southern 
farms  is  carried  away  in  this  manner. 

A  system  of  terracing  is  necessary  to 
prevent  this  loss.  A  terrace  is  a  bank 
of  earth  thrown  up  with  a  large  two  or 
three-horse  plow  and  is  made  very 
nearly  on  a  level,  being  given  only  a 
few  inches  fall  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  This  fall  is  just  sufficient  to 
carry  the  water  off  without  serious 
washing.  Since  the  terraces  are  neces- 
sarily crooked  and  non-parallel,  the 
rows  following  them  'are  also  crooked 
and  a  large  number  of  short  rows  is 
unavoidable.  This  makes  the  use  of 
improved  machinery  very  imprac- 
ticable. 

In  spite  of  these  disadvantages  in  cer- 
tain sections,  however,  the  state  as  n 
whole  offers  exceptional  opportunities 
in  agriculture.  The  climate  is  favor- 
able for  the  growth  of  a  large  variety 
of  crops,  on  one  of  which  the,  the  cot- 
ton crop,  the  South  has  a  monopoly. 
In  addition  to  ranking  second  in  the 
production  of  cotton,  Georgia  ranks 
first  in  the  production  of  watermelons 
and  second  in  the  production  of  pea- 
nuts. Corn,  oats,  wheat,  rice  and  su- 
garcane are  by  no  means  unimportant 
crops,  while  the  sweet  potato  must  not 
be  forgotten.  In  the  southern-most  part 
of  the  state  oranges,  lemons,  pineapples, 
bananas,  and  olives  are  grown  to  quite 
an  extent.  Both  the  soil  and  climate 
are  excellently  adapted  to  all  forms  of 


market  gardening.  All  sorts  of  fruit 
can  be  grown.  Peach  growing  is  rap- 
idly becoming  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant branches  of  agriculture  in  the  state. 

The  unusually  large  variety  of  crops 
in  connection  with  a  climate  most  fa- 
vorable to  health,  the  cheapness  of 
land  and  labor,  access  to  Eastern  mar- 
kets, together  with  the  rapid  industrial 
development  of  the  state,  will  make 
Georgia  one  of  the  leading  agricultural 
states  in  the  Union.  Now  that  the  free 
lands  of  the  West  are  about  all  taken, 
it  is  due  time  that  the  cry  of  Horace 
Greeley,  ''Go  West,  young  man,  go 
West,"  should  be  changed  to,  ''Go 
South,  young  man,  go  South." 


The  new  bulletin  made  up  under  the 
semester  plan,  for  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Domestic  Science,  has  just 
been  issued. 


Smart 
Snappy 
Stuff 

...  for  ... 

$20.00  to  $30.00 


Columbus  Tailoring  Co. 

149  N.  High 

F.  C.  RICHTER.  Prop. 
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Never  bear  more  than  one  kind  of 
trouble  at  a  time.  Some  people  bear 
three  kinds — all  they  have  had,  all  the}^ 
have  now,  and  all  they  expect  to  have. 

Our  customs  and  habits  are  like  the 
ruts  in  the  roads;  the  ^vheels  of  life 
settle  into  them,  and  vre  jog  along 
through  the  mire  because  it  is  too  much 
trouble  to  get  out  of  them. 

There  is  no  pleasure  beyond  the  rules 
of  righteousness ;  there  is  no  pleasure 
in  what  injures  another. — AY.  L.  Wat- 
kinson. 


Peace  hath  her  battle-fields,  where  they 
who  fight, 

Win  more  than  honor,  vanquish  more 

than  might 
And  strive  a  strife  a  fiercer  foe 
Than  one  who  comes  with  battle-ax  and 

how. 


To  finish  the  moment,  to  find  the 
journey's  end  in  every  step  of  the  road, 
to  live  the  greatest  number  of  good 
hours,  is  wisdom. — Emerson. 


A  YEAR  IN  COLLEGE. 

$250  cash  or  a  year  in  College  can  be  easily 
earned  by  one  young  man  or  one  young  ladly 
in  eacli  county  in  the  United  States.  Plan 
easy  and  does  not  interfere  with  other  em- 
ployment. State  name  of  institution  you 
wish  to  attend.  No  monej'  required.  For 
particulars  address  M.  H.  Pemberton,  Co- 
lumbia, Mo. 


Wanted--Stuclents 

in  the  advertising  field,  to  cover  their  home 
towns,  home  counties,  or  any  unassigned  ter- 
ritory during  the  summer  vacation.  From  $30 
to  $50  weekly  can  be  made.  Address  for  par- 
ticulars H.  A.  HOPKINS,  Secretary  Michi- 
gan Press  Association,  Saint  Clair,  Michigan. 


Our 

Great  Mid -Winter 
Clearance 

Is  Now  in  Progress 


Generous  Reductions  on  Men's 
Suits  and  Overcoats,  Furnishings 
and  Shoes. 


THE  I 

UNION 


HIGH  &  LONG  STS.    COLUMBUS.  O. 


MEET  ME 

at  the 

Varsity 

Barber 

Shop 

Cigars^  Tobacco 

Cigarettes 

Candies 

Pool  &  Billiards 

E.  E.  GRABILL,  Proprietor 
Bell  Phone,  North  59 


You  will  always  find  satisfaction  in  dealing  with  advertisers  in  THE  STUDENT. 
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Prominent  Breeders  of  Live  Stock 

We  know  these  breeders  to  be  reliable  and  safe. 


BERKSHIRE  SWINE 

The  home  of  LONGFELLOW  PREMIER  C, 
98700.  Pronounced  by  the  best  judges  of  Amer- 
ica the  greatest  Berkshire  Boar  in  the  world. 
Stock  of  either  sex  for  sale  by  Longfellow  Pre- 
mier C;  sows  bred  to  Longfellow  Premier  C. 

A.  E  FISHER 

Grove  City,  Franklin  County,  Ohio. 
P.  O.  Orient,  Ohio. 


Cherry  Valley  Devon  Herd 

My  Devons  are  bred  for  milk  and  beef  quali- 
ties. The  farmers'  cow  and  no  mistake.  Call  and 
see  my  herd  and  be  convinced  that  the  Devon  is 
the  best  of  cattle  for  beef,  butter,  milk  and  beauty. 

J.  C.  SHAW 

p.  O.  Box  537  NEWARK,  OHIO. 


Maxwalton  -  Shorthorns 

We  breed  them,  show  them,  win  with  them,  and  sell  them  at  prices  to  suit  all. 

CARPENTER  &  ROSS,  ..      MANSFIELD,  OHIO 


OAKLAND  SHORT  HORNS 

The  result  of  the  past  season's  showing  at  the  leading  fairs 
and  stock  shows  is  good  evidence  of  the  quality  and  high  grade  of 
the  Oakland  Herd.    The  calves  of 

GLENBROOK  SULTAN 

the  great  breeding  bull,  have  been  outranked  but  once  in  the  past 
season's  shows. 

Visit  the  farm  and  be  convinced  that  the  best  are  found  there. 

THOS.  JOHNSON  &  SON 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


Ealph  Postle, 


F.  L.  Postle, 


Wayne  C.  Postle 


WHITE-STOCK  FARM  SHORT  HORN  CATTLE 

YORKSHIRE  SWINE         SHROPSHIRE  AND  CHEVIOT  SHEEP 

F.  L.  POSTLE  &  SONS 

FRANKLIN  CO.,  CAMP  CHASE,  O. 


Kindly  mention  THE  AGEICULTURAL  STUDENT  when  answering  Advertisers. 
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Americans  Leading  Horse  Importers 


AT  THE  GEEAT  ANNUAL  SHOW  OF  FRANCE,  1909,  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Societe  Hippique  Percheronne  at  Nogent-le-Eotrou,  OUR  STALLIONS  WON 

FIRST  PRIZE  IN  THE  F  OUR-YE AR-OLD  CLASS 
and  FIRST  PRIZE  IN  THE  THREE-YEAR-OLD  CLASS. 

We  have  for  sale  THE  BEST  and  will  continue  to  have  the  BEST  PERCHERONS 
that  can  be  found  in  France. 

McLaughlin  bros. 

Columbus,  Ohio.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  St  Paul,  Minn. 


BLACKWOOD, 

FRATERNITIES  AND  BOARDING  CLUBS 

GREEN  &  CO. 

Always  Find  Our 

HARDWARE 

MEATS  AND  GROCERIES 

Strictly  First  Class 

STOVES  AND  HOUSE 

FURNISHING  GOODS 

ABERNATHY  BROS. 

SLATE  and  METAL  ROOFING 

1609  HIGHLAND  STREET 

624  NORTH  HIGH  STREET 

Citz.  Phone  16504                 Bell,  North  857 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

See  Doc  Levison  for 

Fine  TAILOR  MADE  Suits 


Advertisers  are  worthy  of  your  patronage.    Help  then:. 
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To  Manufacture  Milk 

Every  dairy  farmer,  butter  or  cheese  maker  is  a  manufacturer  of  milk.  Like 
the  manufacturer  of  every  other  commodity  his  success  lies  in  producing  the  best 
article  at  the  least  cost. 

Grood,  clean  milk  commands  the  best  of  prices  because  it  is  the  best  of  foods 
either  as  milk  or  as  butter  and  cheese.  Contaminated  or  tainted  milk  is  worth 
little. 

It  is  then  a  simple  problem  to  get  good  prices,  keep  the  milk  clean,  sweet  and 
pure. 

Dairy  officials  and  thousands  of  cheese  and  butter  makers  will  tell  you  that  the 
use  of 

WYANDOTTE 
Dairymen's  Cleaner  and  Cleanser 

will  do  more  to  insure  cleanliness  than  any  other  known  ma- 
terial. 

They  will  tell  you  that  this  article  is  not  only  an  excellent 
Cleaner  and  easy  to  use,  but  it  is  also  inexpensive.  If  you  are 
not  using  it,  why  not  ask  your  dealer  for  a  small  sack  of  it  or 
write  your  dairy  supply  house  to  ship  you  a  ke  orbarrel? 


Indian  in  Circle 


In  every  package. 


THE  J.  B.  FORD  CO.,  Sole  Mfrs. 

WYANDOTTE,  MICH.,  U.  S.  A. 

This  Cleaner  has  been  awarded  the  highest  prize  wherever  exhibited. 


Martin's  Art  Studio 

703  NORTH  HIGH  STREET 

Will  make  you  better  Photos,  more  life  like  and  better  finish  than  any  gallery  in  the  City. 
We  don't  charge  you  for  a  finely  equipped  gallery  and  reputation:  we  charge  a  living  price 
and  make  you  the  best  possible  picture.   Special  rates  to  O.  S.  U.  students  for  groups  and 
individual  photos.    We  guarantee  all  our  pictures.    Our  styles  are  exclusive. 
Try  us  next  time  you  want  photos.    Frames  Made  to  Order. 

Just  South  of  Buttles  Ave.,  703  NORTH  HIGH  ST. 


.SiHf™"'™'^"  MADDOX  &  KILGORE 

STUDENTS  SUPPLIES.        HIGH  ST.,  OPP.  EAST  11th  AVE. 


Please  mention  THE  AGRICULTUEAL  STUDENT  to  advertisers. 
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^      SPECIAL  OFFER  FOR  SENIORS 

From  now  and  until  Commencement  we  make  an  extra  special  offer  of  $3.50  per 
dozen,  for  our  entirely  new  Cabinet  STUDENT  FOLDER,  a  folder  made  especially  for 
us  in  Berlin,  Germany.  It  is  far  superior  in  make  and  artistic  appearance  to  those 
offered  by  the  average  gallery.  The  folder  is  perfectly  made  and  presents  an  elegant 
appearance  and  will  be  finished  in  our  usual  high  grade — the  best.  In  addition  to  this, 
with  each  order  of  one  dozen  photographs  we  will  furnish  you  an  extra  photo  without 
charge  to  be  used  in  the  Makio,  printed  on  a  special  paper  which  secures  superior  half 
tone  results. 

While  this  offer  to  Seniors  is  going  on,  any  student  of  0.  S.  L^.  can  have  the  same 
rate.    Do  not  fail  to  come  in  at  once.    Special  offer  on  any  other  styles. 

We  do  not  have  agents  selling  tickets,  but  if  you  have  bought  one  bring  it  in 
and  we  will  give  you  credit  for  amount  you  paid  on  any  order  you  leave  with  us. 

In  making  society  and  fraternity  groups  we  have  no  equal. 

 THE  OLD  RELIABLE  


"THE  COLLEGE 

IININ" 

"DAVE"  WARWICK,  Proprietor. 

Bowling,    Pool,  Billiards, 

Cigars 

FREE  SOUVENIRS 

RESULTS  OF  ALL  GAMES  POSTED 

THE  DIFFERENCE 

between  the  man  who  is  careless  in  his  attire  and 
the  man  who  dresses  neatly  and  becomingly,  is  a 
matter  of  self-respect,  but  it  is  that  self-respect  which 
lifts  him  over  the  heads  of  others,  socially,  fashionably, 
commercially  and  professionally.  We  cater  only  to 
the  man  who  respects  his  appearance  and 
Fashion's  embellishments. 

The  "So -Different"  Tailorey 

1541  NORTH  HIGH  ST. 


If  you  saw  it  in  THE  STUDENT,  tell  the  Advertiser  so. 
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THE  CHITTENDEN  IS  STILL  OPPOSITE 

B.  FROSH  &  SON, 

TAILORS 

204  NORTH  HIGH  STREET  204 


The  1910  "Simplex" 
Cream  Separator 

LIGHTEST  RUNNING. 

LARGEST  CAPACITIES. 

CLOSEST  SKIMMING. 

The  Only  Practical  Large  Capacity  Separator 

Has  more  exclusive  patented  features  of 
merit  than  all  others — Has  all  the  desirable 
points  that  can  be  put  into  a  cream  separator. 

500  lbs  $75.00        900  lbs  $  90.00 

700  lbs   80.00      1100  lbs   100.00 

D.  H.  BURRELL  &  CO.,  Manfrs.,  Little  Falls,  N.Y. 


We  are  complete  outfitters  of  all  plants  for 
handling  milk  products.  If  you  are  in  the  dairy  manu- 
facturing business  in  any  capacity  and  want  to  keep' up 
with  latest  and  best  methods,  or  if  you  are  thinking  of 
going  into  it,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  get  into  com- 
munication with  us.  We  are  at  your  service  in  the 
planning,  building  and  equipping  of  Creameries,  Cheese 
Factories,  Sanitary  Milk  Plants  and  Private  Dairies. 
Our  experience  in  this  line  is  worth  money  to  you,  yet 
it  costs  you  nothing  but  the  asking. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO. 

182  TO  188  E.  KINZIE  ST. 

CHICAGO 


EXPENSES  IN  COLLEGE 

$250  cash  or  a  year  in  College  can  be  earned  by 
one  young  man  or  young  lady  in  each  county  in  the 
United  States.    Plan  easy  and  does  not  interfere 
with  other  occupation.    No  money  required. 
For  particulars  address 

M.  H.  PEMBERTON, 

Columbia,  Missouri. 


Citizens  3796  Bell  1590 

HIGH  STREET  TAILORS 

166  N.  HIGH  STREET 

are  showing  the  most  extensive  line  of  blue,  gray  and  green  fabrics  ever 
offered  in  Columbus.    Newest  patterns.    Best  paid  cutters  in  the  city. 

POPULAR  PRICES. 

Let  us  build  a  suit  that  will  enlarge  your  circle  of  friends.  CALL. 


It  helps  us  and  pleases  the  advertiser  when  you  say,  ' '  I  saw  it  in  THE  AGRICULTUEAL 

STUDENT.'' 


The  Simplest,  Strongest 
and  Most  Convincing  of 


Cream  Separator 
Arguments 


We  cannot  believe  that  there  is  a  sensible  man  living 
who  would  put  his  own  mone}'  into  the  purchase  of  any 
other  than  a  DE  LAVAL  cream  separator,  for  his  own 
use,  if  he  would  but  first  avail  of  the  opportunity  open 
to  everyone  to  SEE  and  TRY  an  improved  DE  LAVAL 
machine  before  buying  any  other. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  say  more  than  this.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  put  the  simple  truth  in  plainer  words. 
It  would  hardly  seem  possible  to  say  it  more  convinc- 
ingly. 

The  TRIAL  of  a  DE  LAVAL  machine  is  free  to 
every  responsible  man  thinking  of  buying  h  cream  sep- 
arator. We  have  agents  in  every  locality  for  this  pur- 
pose. If  you  don't  know  the  agent  in  your  neighbor- 
hood, send  to  us  for  his  name  and  address  and  it  will  be 
a  pleasure  to  give  your  inquiry  prompt  and  courteous 
attention. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts. 


General  Offices: 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


173-177  William  Street 
MONTREAL 
14  &  16  Princess  Street 
WINNIPEG 
I07  First  Street 


CHICAGO 


1213  &  1215  Filbert  St. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Drumm  &  Sacramento  Sts. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


PORTLAND.  OREG. 


